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HOW  THIS  PROGRAM  WILL 
BENEFIT  CENTRAL  HARLEM 
AND  THE  NYC  COMMUNITY 

THIS  PROGRAM  WILL: 

,  TRAIN  PEOPLE  TO  PERFORM  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY- BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  MAKE-WORK  PROJECTS 

:  STRENGTHEN  INSTITUTIONAL  LIFE 

THROUGH  CONTRACTING  OUT  PROCESS 

3  GENERATE  JOBS  BY  POSITIVELY  AFFECTING 

THE  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

.  DEVELOP  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  THAT  WILL 

ALLOW  PEOPLE  TO  MARKET  THESE  SKILLS  ELSEWHERE 

,  CREATE  NEW  INSTITUTIONS  THAT 

WILL  HELP  VITALIZE  THE  COMMUNITY 
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YOUTH  IN  THE  GHETTO 


A  Study  of  the  Consequences  of  Powerlessness 

and  a  Blueprint  for  Change 
by  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc. 
1964 


INTRODUCTION 


Among  the  most  important  challenges  facing  the 
Negro  as  he  struggles  for  his  place  in  a  more  demo- 
cratic America,  is  that  of  preparing  Negro  youth  to 
meet  the  single-standard  competition  of  a  nonsegre- 
gated  society.  Large  numbers  of  ghetto  youth,  caught 
between  their  awareness  of  the  standards  of  the  larger 
society  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  person- 
ally equipped  to  meet  these  demands,  tend  to  or  are 
forced  to  confine  their  quest  for  personal  status  within 
the  walls  of  the  ghetto. 

Too  many  of  these  young  people  express  their 
sense  of  personal  defeat  through  stagnation,  despair, 
and  flirtation  with  narcotics  as  their  means  of  de- 
veloping social  patterns  of  compensatory  status  which 
are  compatible  with  ghetto  modes.  The  overt  delin- 
quent, the  acting-out  rebel,  rejects  the  values,  aspira- 
tions, and  techniques  of  the  larger  society  because 
that  larger  society  has  clearly  rejected  him.  His 
conscious  or  unconscious  logic  which  reality  tends  to 
support  is  that  the  acceptable  avenues  of  positive  self- 
esteem  are  blocked  for  him  by  inadequate  educa- 
tion, job  discrimination,  and  pervasive  social  insensi- 
tivity  and  indifference,  and  political  power  which  is 
not  responsive  to  his  needs. 

It  would  be  easy  to  state  the  objectives  of  this 
program  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  terms  of  de- 
linquency prevention  or  other  overt  problems  of 
youth.  The  delinquent,  however,  must  be  viewed 
merely  as  an  anguished  symptom  of  more  basic  and 
systemic  social  pathology.  Despite  the  ambiguity 
of  delinquency  statistics  even  in  the  highest  delin- 
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quency  areas,  90  percent  of  the  young  people  are 
not  overtly  delinquent.  These  nondelinquent  youth 
can  not  be  ignored.  We  have  no  data  on  the 
price  they  are  required  to  pay  in  hopelessness  and 
despair.  We  have  no  way  of  calculating  the  social 
costs  inherent  in  the  wastage  of  their  human,  creative 
potentials.  A  dynamic  and  truly  significant  program 
must  take  into  account  the  need  to  salvage,  conserve, 
and  nurture  this  vast  majority  of  the  community's 
young  people. 

The  rationale  of  any  effective  program  for  youth 
must  accept  the  human  and  practical  reality  that  the 
masses  of  Negro  youth  are  not  expendable.  They 
cannot  be  abandoned  while  we  struggle  for  the  actu- 
ality of  a  nonsegregated  society.  During  this  transi- 
tion period,  something  must  be  done  to  salvage  the 
bulk  of  these  young  people.  They  must  be  provided 
with  the  skills,  the  strength  of  personality,  the 
stability  of  character,  and  the  confidence  which  are 
required  to  achieve,  and  to  function  effectively  within, 
a  nonsegregated  society. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HARYOU 
IN  HARLEM 

In  October  1961,  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  met 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Harlem  Neighborhoods 
Association  (HANA)  to  discuss  a  comprehensive 
program  for  Harlem  youth.  The  Mayor  endorsed 
the  proposed  program  and  offered  his  full  support. 
Deputy  City  Administrator  Henry  Cohen  assumed 
responsibility  for  working  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Harlem  community  in  developing  the  machinery 
for  a  meaningful  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
youth  in  Harlem.  And  it  was  through  him  that  the 
HANA  representatives  were  brought  in  contact  with 
David  Hackett,  Executive  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime. 

The  President's  Committee  was  in  the  process  of 
establishing  some  sixteen  programs  for  youth  in 


cities  across  the  country,  one  of  them  being  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth,  Inc.,  in  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side.  The  seemingly  endless  dialogues  between  the 
HANA  representatives  and  the  staff  of  the  President's 
Committee  concerning  the  method  by  which  solutions 
to  youth  problems  in  Harlem  should  be  sought 
resulted  in  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and  coopera- 
tion. The  technical  problems  associated  with  the 
strengthening  of  a  Board,  the  employment  of  a  staff, 
and  the  development  of  effective  methods  were  ap- 
proached with  a  sense  of  challenge  and  enthusiasm. 

The  name,  "Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlim- 
ited" (HARYOU),  was  suggested  by  the  HANA 
Committee  and  the  resolution  setting  up  this  agency 
as  an  independent  legal  entity  was  passed  by  the 
HANA  Board  of  Directors  by  the  end  of  April  1962. 

The  President's  Committee  made  a  grant  of  $230,- 
000  to  HARYOU,  as  of  July  1,  1962,  for  an  eight- 
een-month planning  operation.  This  grant  was 
further  supplemented  by  $100,000  from  the  City 
of  New  York.  With  these  funds,  HARYOU  was 
able  to  conduct  the  planning  operation  which  termi- 
nated on  December  31,  1963.  The  program  of  the 
Associated  Community  Teams,  Inc.  (ACT),  also 
funded  at  this  time  by  the  President's  Committee 
and  the  City  of  New  York,  was  from  its  inception 
an  action  program. 

THE  HARYOU  PROCESS 

From  the  beginning,  the  HA^'OU  method  and 
process  of  planning  inevitably  i  /olved  action  as 
well  as  research.  The  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
realities  and  stresses  of  the  community  demanded 
action-oriented  research,  a  sensitivity  to  the  con- 
flicts within  the  community,  and  an  attempt  at 
mobilization  of  the  various  interests  which  comprise 
this  volatile  community. 

The  ferment  within  Negro  communities  suggests 
that  the  past  cycle  o:  negative  reinforcement  of  per- 
sonal and  community  powerlessness  is  being  sup- 
planted by  a  more  positive  pattern  of  effective  per- 
sonal and  community  action.  This  pattern  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  self-image 
of  Negro  adults  and  young  people.  The  present  evi- 
dence of  effective  protest  could  not  have  emerged 
out  of  total  stagnation.  It  reflects,  within  subjugated 
human  beings,  the  positive  potentials  which  are 
somehow  kept  alive. 

It  was  therefore  a  unique  but  integral  part  of  the 
HARYOU  method  and  process  to  involve  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  Harlem's  youth  in  both  research  and 
planning  on  terms  which  were  initially  consonant 
with  their  style  and  their  perspective  of  their  needs. 
The   most   carefully   designed   programs  imposed 


upon  youth  by  adults  would  probably  attract  the 
more  compliant  and  tractable  young  people  and 
those  already  involved  in  the  youth  programs  of 
existing  agencies,  but  to  offer  such  prefabricated 
programs  to  scarred,  disadvantaged  youth,  if  ac- 
cepted at  all,  is  likely  to  encourage  dependency  and 
reinforce  a  sense  of  dependence  and  powerlessness. 

The  task  of  the  HARYOU  staff  would  have  been 
much  easier  if  it  could  have  used  exclusively  the 
usual  methods  of  public  opinion  polling  and  atti- 
tude testing.  In  the  initial  stages  of  research  and 
exploration,  the  HARYOU  staff  tested  the  use  of 
standard  methods  of  data  collection.  The  outstand- 
ing finding  was  that  data  obtained  by  these  tradi- 
tional methods  did  not  begin  to  plumb  the  depths 
or  the  complexities  of  attitudes,  feelings,  conflicts, 
inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  anxieties  which 
are  involved  in  relating  to  a  community  as  complex 
as  Harlem.  These  data  could  not  be  taken  seriously; 
they  would  have  presented  and  perpetuated  a  super- 
ficial and  distorted  picture  of  the  Harlem  com- 
munity. 

THE  HARYOU  ASSOCIATES 

The  most  clearly  successful  approach  to  the  in- 
volvement of  youth  in  the  planning  process  of 
HARYOU  took  the  form  of  the  HARYOU  Asso- 
ciates, a  group  of  some  200  young  people  who 
were  associated  with  HARYOU  during  most  of  its 
planning  phase.  While  staff  members  were  trying 
to  determine  the  most  effective  way  to  give  reality 
and  substance  to  the  planning  responsibility  by  the 
actual  involvement  of  youth  themselves,  by  a  fortu- 
nate coincidence  they  were  approached  by  two 
young  men  who  wanted  to  do  something  to  help 
the  large  numbers  of  their  friends  who  were  drop- 
ping out  of  school  and  turning  to  wine  and  drugs, 
and  eventually  to  crime. 

The  seriousness  of  these  two  young  men  de- 
manded equally  serious  attention  from  the  HAR- 
YOU staff.  They  agreed  to  the  taping  of  the  inter- 
view and,  more  important,  they  agreed  to  arrange  a 
series  of  meetings  of  their  entire  group  with  the 
HARYOU  staff  members.  The  two  young  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  original  contact  with  HAR- 
YOU sustained  their  interest  and  became  increas- 
ingly identified  with  the  planning  goals  of  HAR- 
YOU and  worked  with  their  friends  and  the  HAR- 
YOU staff  in  organizing  the  HARYOU  Associates. 

The  appeal  which  attracted  young  people  to  the 
Associates  was  altruistic  (concern  for  the  youth  of 
the  community),  practical  (concern  for  themselves 
and  their  future),  and  social  (an  opportunity  to 
meet,  talk,  and  socialize  with  other  young  people 


of  their  own  interests  and  aspirations).  The  fact  that 
their  ideas  were  taken  seriously,  that  a  place  to 
meet,  facilities  to  work  with,  materials  and  funds 
with  which  to  explore  their  program  ideas  were 
made  available  to  them  and  that  they  were  able 
to  establish  a  forum  of  their  peers,  contributed  to 
the  raising  of  their  self-esteem.  This  opportunity 
for  the  reinforcement  of  a  positive  self-image  in  an 
apparently  free  but  subtly  structured  atmosphere 
seemed  the  most  cohesive  force  for  the  Associ- 
ates. There  were  many  problems  and  risks  involved 
in  sharing  with  a  large  group  of  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  the  day-to-day  plan- 
ning operations  of  a  professional  staff,  but  the  Asso- 
ciates provided  a  natural  laboratory  for  studying 
the  forces  of  the  community  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems of  youth. 

THE  FINDINGS 
Central  Harlem,  as  defined  in  the  study,  is  that 
portion  of  Manhattan  immediately  north  of  Central 
Park.  Its  boundary  lines  are  coterminus  with  those 
of  the  Central  Harlem  Health  Districts.  Within  its 
three  and  one-half  square  miles  live  approximately 
232,000  people,  94  percent  of  them  Negro.  Thirty- 
one  percent  of  its  population,  or  some  72,000  persons 
are  under  the  age  of  21. 

THE  GHETTO  AS  HOME 
Of  the  87,369  housing  units  in  Central  Harlem, 
only  ten  percent  were  built  since  1929.  Most  of 
these  are  public  housing  projects.  Nearly  half  of  all 
housing  units  were  built  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. As  can  be  expected  from  the  age  of  the 
housing,  much  of  it  is  deteriorating.  According  to 
the  1960  Census,  49  percent  of  this  housing  is 
deteriorated  or  dilapidated.  There  is  also  over- 
crowding; 20  percent  of  this  housing  has  more 
than  one  person  per  room  compared  to  only  21 
percent  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Squalid  living  condi- 
tions in  the  community  have  received  much  pub- 
licity. Many  of  the  residents  lack  hot  water,  heat, 
and  electricity,  and  they  are  forced  to  wage  a  losing 
battle  against  the  intrusion  of  rodents  and  other 
vermin. 

As  also  revealed  by  the  Census,  the  residential 
stability  of  the  community  is  greater  than  that  for 
New  York  City.  Two-thirds  of  Central  Harlem  resi- 
dents, compared  to  less  than  60  percent  for  the 
city  as  a  whole,  lived  in  the  same  place  in  1960  as 
in  1955.  Furthermore,  in-migration  figures  show 
that  only  four  percent  of  the  residents  of  Central 
Harlem  are  recent  migrants  from  the  South;  while 
three-fourths  are  migrants  from  other  parts  of  New 
York  City.  Informal  observations  tend  to  support 
these  figures.  For  example,  the  Interdepartmental 
Neighborhood  Service  Center,   an  agency  serving 


multi-problem  families  in  Central  Harlem,  reports 
that  the  bulk  of  its  caseload  are  long-term  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  import  of  these  figures  is  that 
the  ills  of  Central  Harlem  cannot  be  laid  to  a 
mass  of  new  migrants,  ignorant  of  city  ways,  and 
unable  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  urban  living. 

SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  for  all  of  the  Health  Areas  of  the  community 
has  been  consistently  higher  than  the  New  York 
City  average.  Furthermore,  the  rate  has  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  city  average,  5.1 
per  thousand  per  year  compared  to  2.6. 

Between  40  and  60  percent  of  the  drug  addicts 
in  the  United  States  live  in  New  York  City,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  the  rate  for  Central  Harlem 
has  been  consistently  almost  ten  times  higher  than 
for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  figures  for  venereal  disease  among  youth  under 
21,  the  rate  for  Harlem  was  six  times  higher  than 
the  city  rate  in  1960.  For  infant  mortality — the  best 
single  index  of  a  community's  general  health — the 
rate  for  Central  Harlem  in  1961  was  45.2  per 
thousand  live  births  compared  to  a  rate  of  25.7 
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for  New  York  City.  And  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, in  the  same  year,  the  marginal  existence  of 
so  many  of  Central  Harlem's  families  brought  the 
rate  to  226.5  per  1,000  youth  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  or  three  times  as  high  as  the  city  average. 
Although  the  suicide  rate  is  slightly  below  the  city 
average,  the  homicide  rate  in  Central  Harlem  is 
nearly  six  times  the  rate  for  the  city. 

CENTRAL  HARLEM  RANKS 
EXTREMELY  HIGH  ON  5  OF  6 
INDICES  OF  SOCIAL 
PATHOLOGY  ^ 
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1960-1961  Data 

Statistical  correlations  indicate  that  the  sources 
of  the  pathology  of  the  community  may  be  found 
in  the  areas  of  education,  employment,  and  family 
life. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  GHETTO 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  youth  of  Central  Harlem 
are  failing  to  acquire  an  adequate  education.  The 
longer  children  are  in  school,  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion who  fall  below  accepted  grade  levels  of  per- 
formance. In  the  third  grade  30  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  performing  below  grade  level,  and  by  the 
sixth  grade  this  proportion  has  increased  to  an  un- 
believable 75  percent.  Intelligence  Quotients  also 
show  a  drop  between  the  third  and  sixth  grades. 


The  problem  of  education  in  Central  Harlem, 
however,  centers  not  so  much  around  the  fact  that 
the  children  are  not  up  to  grade  level  as  around 
the  reason  for  their  failure.  From  an  analysis  of 
tau  rank  correlations  of  selected  measures  of  educa- 
tional deterioration,  it  can  be  inferred,  first,  that 
sixth  grade  performance  reflects  slightly  more  a 
decline  in  verbal  skills  (or  learning  potential),  than 
does  third  grade  performance.  This  means,  in  turn, 
that  the  ranking  of  Central  Harlem  schools  in 
terms  of  the  performance  of  sixth  grade  pupils  is 
more  accurately  predicted  by  changes  occurring 
between  the  third  and  sixth  grades  than  by  the 
actual  performance  of  pupils  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
their  educational  progress.  More  important,  accord- 
ing to  the  correlations,  the  performance  of  third 
grade  pupils  tells  us  nothing  at  all  about  how 
rapidly  this  performance  will  deteriorate  by  the 
sixth  grade.  From  this  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
source  of  educational  problems  of  Harlem's  youth 
lies  in  processes  which  occur  during  the  time  they 
are  in  school,  rather  than  in  processes  prior  to 
their  entrance  into  school. 

Additional  available  information  also  supports 
this  contention.  While  the  concept  of  the  "cultur- 
ally deprived"  child  is  still  being  clarified,  it  is 
possible  to  provide  some  preliminary  information  on 
the  relationship  between  the  performance  of  Central 
Harlem  pupils  and  certain  social  factors  in  the  com- 
munity. Three  such  factors  examined  were:  over- 
crowded housing,  median  family  income,  and  the 
percent  of  youth  under  18  years  of  age  not  living 
with  both  parents.  The  environment  immediately  sur- 
rounding each  elementary  school,  and  from  which  the 
school  draws  its  pupils,  was  ranked  accordingly. 
These  rankings  were  then  correlated  with  third  and 
sixth  grade  performance  and  Intelligence  Quotient 
deterioration.  None  of  the  correlations  were  par- 
ticularly high,  indicating  that  these  social  charac- 
teristics are  minimally  related  to  the  educational 
performance  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Further- 
more, when  the  curves  illustrating  the  rate  of  dete- 
rioration are  projected  back  to  the  beginning  of 
formal  education,  they  show  Central  Harlem  pupils 
performing  at  a  normal  level. 

The  data  obtained  from  questionnaires  and 
depth  interviews  also  fail  to  uphold  the  contention 
that  the  deficiencies  of  home  and  community  are 
the  major  reasons  why  Central  Harlem  pupils  dete- 
riorate educationally.  Only  when  asked  to  assess  the 
college  level  potential  of  the  student  body  did 
school  personnel  give  what  could  be  called  a  nega- 
tive appraisal  in  that  the  majority  (54  percent) 
stated  that  one-fourth  or  less  of  the  students  had 
potential  that  high.  Yet,  when  asked  what  propor- 
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tion  of  their  pupils  did  they  expect  to  finish  high 
school,  nearly  one-half  (43  percent)  reported  that 
they  expected  more  than  one-half  to  finish;  and  over 
80  percent  stated  that  they  would  expect  more  than 
half  to  finish  "under  more  conducive  conditions." 

The  depth  interviews  also  failed  to  elicit  many 
comments  implying  that  the  source  of  Harlem's  edu- 
cational difficulties  is  in  the  pupils  or  the  com- 
munity. When  asked  about  the  worst  problem  fac- 
ing teachers  in  Central  Harlem,  the  respondents 
were  more  prone  to  discuss  poor  supervision.  There 
was,  however,  agreement  around  the  Harlem  pupil's 
lack  of  motivation,  poor  self-image,  anH  unrealistic 
aspirations. 

When  attention  is  turned  toward  the  schools  as 
the  source  of  the  academic  failure  of  Central  Har- 
lem's pupils,  the  evidence  is  less  systematic,  but 
quite  compelling.  Although  such  matters  as  the 
dearth  of  Negroes  in  top  administrative  positions, 
the  minimal  emphasis  upon  Negro  history  in  the 
school  curriculum,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  teach- 
ers may  or  may  not  have  an  impact  upon  the 
learning  of  Central  Harlem's  youth,  the  attitudes 
of  school  personnel  certainly  have.  The  major  cause 
of  poor  pupil  performance  is  seen  to  be  a  belief 
that  the  children  of  Central  Harlem  are  "barely 
educable."  Less  is  expected  of  the  Central  Harlem 


pupil;  he  is  rewarded  for  substandard  perform- 
ance. The  result  is  a  steadily  increasing  gap  be- 
tween what  he  can  accomplish  and  what  is  nor- 
mally accomplished  by  other  New  York  City  pupils 
at  his  grade  level. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  GHETTO 

Although  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Central 
Harlem  is  higher  than  the  city  rate,  the  chief  source 
of  the  community's  economic  problems  lies  in  the 
menial  and  poorer  paying  jobs  held  by  its  resi- 
dents. Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Central  Harlem  male 
labor  force  are  semi-skilled  workers  and  laborers. 
For  the  female  labor  force  the  difference  is  greater, 
nearly  three-fourths  in  Central  Harlem  compared 
to  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  women  in  the  city's 
labor  force.  Of  even  more  importance  is  that  many 
are  employed  in  work  which  is  disappearing  due  to 
automation  and  changes  in  market  demands.  In  the 
case  of  elevator  operators,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber in  New  York  City  has  dropped  from  35,000 
to  10,000  since  1950. 

The  causes  of  the  lower  occupational  status  of 
Central  Harlem  residents  lie  in  poor  education,  job 
discrimination,  and  the  actual  processes  of  obtain- 
ing a  job.  Poor  educational  achievement  on  the 
part  of  the  bulk  of  Central  Harlem  pupils  has  been 
described.  In  many  instances,  a  biased  personnel 
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manager  can  safely  refuse  employment  to  one  obvi- 
ously not  prepared  by  formal  schooling.  The;  fact  of 
job  discrimination  is  well  known.  It  is  especially 
marked  in  the  skilled  trades  and  in  the  insurance 
and  banking  industries.  The  way  in  which  jobs  are 
obtained  also  contributes  to  the  inferior  types  of 
occupations  held  by  Central  Harlem  residents.  For 
the  most  part,  jobs  are  obtained  through  informal 
contacts  rather  than  through  formal  employment 
channels;  thus,  a  person  is  more  likely  to  know 
about  and  enter  occupations  held  by  friends  and 
relatives.  Certain  occupational  spheres  have  come 
to  be  dominated  over  the  years  by  the  members 
of  certain  ethnic  groups.  This  "ethnic  lock"  tends 
to  restrict  free  movement  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other in  accordance  with  manpower  demands.  For 
the  residents  of  Central  Harlem,  it  has  meant  rele- 
gation to  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  occupational 
ladder. 

A  serious  program  for  youth  in  the  Harlem 
ghetto  must  seek  not  only  to  upgrade  their  job 
skills,  but  must  do  so  relevant  to  the  expected 
job  market  several  years  hence. 

FAMILY  LIFE  IN  THE  GHETTO 

Family  life  in  the  ghetto  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  economic  circumstances  of  its  residents.  Un- 
able to  find  stable  and  meaningful  employment, 
the  Central  Harlem  male  cannot  carry  out  his  role 
as  husband  and  father.  The  result  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  families  reflected  in  high  rates  of  aid  to 
dependent  children.  One-half  of  all  youth  under 
eighteen  in  the  community  are  living  with  only  one 
parent.  The  strain  placed  upon  the  mother,  and 
older  children,  in  attempting  to  compensate  for 
the  ineffectiveness  or  absence  of  the  male  head 
of  the  household  disrupts  relationships  and  produces 
despair,  apathy,  and  frustration.  This  in  turn,  lowers 
the  motivation  and  aspiration  of  youth,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  probability  that  they  will  adopt  atti- 
tudes of  hopelessness,  anger,  and  self-defeat. 

CRIES  OF  HARLEM 

The  statistical  facts  about  Central  Harlem  present 
a  picture  of  despair,  hopelessness,  and  futility.  These 
facts  have  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Recorded 
conversations  with  people  from  many  spheres  of 
Harlem's  life  starkly  reveal  the  human  dimensions 
of  these  statistics.  The  following  excerpts  are  typical 
illustrations: 

—  This  is  a  jungle — this  is  the  heart  of  it. — 

Woman,  Age  35. 

—  A  lot  of  times,  when  I'm  working,  I  become  as 
despondent  as  hell  and  I  feel  like  crying.  I'm  not 
a  man,  none  of  us  are  men!  I  don't  own  anything. 
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I'm  not  a  man  enough  to  own  a  store,  none  of  us 
are.  — 

Man,  Age  about  30. 

 The  first  thing  we  should  do,  we  should  all  go 

around  and  put  a  padlock  on  them  churches  for  a 
hundred  years.  We  got  so  many  churches,  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  East  River,  and  from  110th 
Street,  all  the  way  up  to  145th  Street  right  here 
in  Harlem.  I  don't  know  how  many  churches!  Holes 
in  the  wall,  down  in  the  ground,  walk-ups  and  all, 
and  we  got  churches  so  big  that  they  should  be 
factories  for  the  black  people.  — 

Woman,  Age  about  45. 

—  So,  the  black  man  looks  at  television  and  he  sees 
those  news  reporters  saying  the  city  is  making  a 
move  to  inspect  housing  conditions,  and  the  man 
says  that  he  thinks  everything  is  very  deplorable 
and  he's  going  to  make  a  move  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  he  sets  up  a  commission  or  he  ap- 
points another  inspector,  and  then  the  days  roll 
by  and  the  rat  bites  still  show  up  on  children  and 
parents  find  that  they  still  have  to  sleep  in  shifts 
to  keep  the  rats  away  from  the  baby  at  night,  and 
the  children  are  still  catching  pneumonia  in  the 
winter  because  of  the  cold  and  are  still  not  being 
able  to  go  to  schools,  which  are  inferior  anyway, 
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but  are  still  not  able  to  go  to  the  schools  because 
there  is  no  hot  water  to  wash  up  in  the  morning  and 
they  find  that  it  is  easier  to  stay  bundled  up  in  bed 
in  blankets.  So,  where  are  the  commissions  and 
where  are  the  inspectors  and  where  are  the  powers 
that  be  that  are  supposed  to  effect  the  change? 

So,  all  these  frustrations  build  up  within  the  black 
man  day  after  day.  The  system  that  we  live  in  be- 
comes a  vicious  cycle  and  there  is  never  a  way 
out.  He  begs  for  change  and  it  seems  that  the  con- 
ditions get  worse  and  worse  and  never  make  a  move 
toward  the  better.  And  we  find  that  for  every  step 
forward,  we  are  forced  by  the  powers  that  be 
to  take  five  steps  backward  into  even  more  deplor- 
able conditions.  So,  when  this  anger  builds  up  in 
black  people  against  the  power  structures,  the  black 
man  finds  a  way  out;  but  the  way  out  is  often 
in  a  bottle  of  wine  or  in  a  needle  containing  heroin 
or  in  a  reefer,  or  in  the  power  of  his  fists  when 
he  slaps  his  wife  down.  The  woman  finds  a  way 
out  in  the  power  of  her  hand  when  she  slaps  a  child 
down,  and  so  the  cycle  goes  on. 

But  one  unique  product  of  this  system  is  the 
young  Harlemite,  and  this  Harlem  youth  is  the  only 
one  who  is  in  a  position  to  step  back  and  look  at 
this  cycle  objectively  because  this  youth  has  not  yet, 
because  of  age,  been  so  viciously  tainted  by  the 
cycle  in  this  system.  This  youth  doesn't  have  to 
risk  losing  a  job  because  they  attempt  to  fight  the 
powers  that  be,  so  the  young  person  is  the  only 
one  who  can  step  back  and  look  at  what  exists  here. 

And  the  young  person,  therefore,  must  be  the 
one  to  channel  the  frustrations  and  the  anger  away 
from  the  bottle  and  away  from  the  wife  and  away 
from  the  other  children  and  channel  toward  the 
power  structure  and  toward  the  makers  of  the  cycle. 

And,  therefore,  HARYOU  must  not  attempt  to 
teach  this  young  person  in  Harlem  or  make  the 
young  person  in  Harlem  what  HARYOU  wants.  But 
HARYOU  must  be  taught  by  the  young  person  in 
Harlem.  HARYOU  must  be  molded  by  the  young 
person  in  Harlem,  HARYOU,  in  essence,  must  be 
the  young  person  in  Harlem.  — 

Girl,  Age  15. 

—  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  my  people 
have  dignity  and  pride  in  themselves  as  black 
people.  And  when  this  comes  about,  when  they 
realize  that  we  are  capable  of  all  things,  and  can 
do  anything  under  the  sun  that  a  man  can  do,  then 
all  these  things  will  come  back  —  equality,  great 
people,  Presidents  —  everything.  — 

Man,  Age  19. 

A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  CHANGE 

Through  the  medium  of  an  interrelated  set  of 
programs  in  community  action,  education,  employ- 
ment, arts  and  culture,  as  well  as  special  programs 
directed  toward  the  casualties  of  the  ghetto,  HAR- 
YOU intends  to  reshape  the  culture  of  Central 
Harlem.  Nothing  short  of  a  concerted  and  massive 
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attack  on  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
roots  of  the  pathology  is  required  if  anything  more 
than  daubing  or  a  displacement  of  the  symptoms 
is  to  be  achieved. 

With  regard  to  symptom  displacement,  it  is 
now  obvious,  for  example,  that  successful  efforts 
to  destroy  the  fighting  gangs  of  Harlem  merely 
resulted  in  an  earlier  and  fuller  flowering  of  a  far 
more  pernicious  drug  and  "hustler"  sub-culture. 
Pyrrhic  victories  of  this  kind  are  consequent  of  a 
"problem  solving"  rather  than  a  "culture  building" 
approach  to  individual  and  social  pathology.  In  the 
development  of  remedial  strategems,  stress  on  the 
latter  is  more  likely  to  accomplish  desired  ends 
than  too  narrow  a  concern  with  the  presenting 
problem,  be  it  gang  fighting,  drug  use,  or  unwed 
motherhood. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION 

The  core  of  the  HARYOU  programs  and  the 
basis  upon  which  any  claim  to  innovation  must  be 
judged,  is  in  an  insistence  upon  social  action  rather 
than  dependence  upon  social  services. 

Social  action,  in  its  operational  sense,  means  and 
demands  the  stimulation  of  concern  among  indi- 
viduals who  share  a  common  predicament,  who  are 
victims  of  long-standing  community  problems  and 
injustices,  who  can  be  induced  not  only  to  identify 
these  problems  but  to  seek  to  determine  the  methods 
by  which  they  can  be  resolved.  Indeed,  significant 
evidence  has  now  emerged  to  indicate  that  social 
action  and  social  protest  are  changing  the  personal 
and  community  aspects  of  minority  status  life.  HAR- 
YOU's  goal  is  to  develop  in  Central  Harlem  a 
community  of  excellence  through  the  concern  and 
initiative  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

THE  COMMUNITY  ACTION  INSTITUTE 
Training  and  indoctrination  will  be  the  function 
of  the  Community  Action  Institute.  Every  person 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  HARYOU  opera- 
tion will  undergo  orientation  and  training  in  this 
Institute.  This  includes  indigenous  workers,  profes- 
sionals, youth  Associates,  and  volunteers. 

LOCAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  BOARDS 
In  each  of  five  designated  local  areas,  HARYOU 
will  recruit  a  local  Neighborhood  Board  comprised 
of  adults  and  youth  who  live  or  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  who  represent  a  broad  cross-section 
of  the  local  population.  Each  Neighborhood  Board, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  placed  at  its  disposal, 
will  assume  the  on-going  responsibility  for  the 
critical  evaluation  of  youth,  family,  and  other  serv- 
ices. Specifically,  these  Boards  and  their  implement- 


ing staffs  will  assume  responsibility  for  ( 1 )  placing 
children  and  their  families  in  touch  with  social  and 
community  services  relevant  to  their  needs,  (2)  re- 
cruiting and  recommending  persons  having  the  re- 
quisite traits  and  qualities  for  training  as  direct 
service  workers,  (3)  inquiring  both  formally  and 
informally  into  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
social  and  community  services,  (4)  negotiating  for 
the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  these  services 
with  the  relevant  agencies  or  departments,  and  (5) 
conducting  drives  and  campaigns  calculated  to  sensi- 
tize local  residents  to  issues  of  community  concern 
such  as  health,  school,  or  housing  problems,  police 
protection,  and  political  action. 

HARLEM  YOUTH  UNLIMITED 
More  than  two  hundred  active  youth  Associates 
were  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  HARYOU 
program.  They  will  comprise  the  nucleus  of  the 
youth  movement  which  their  formal  organization, 
Harlem  Youth  Unlimited  (HYU),  hopes  to  create. 
H'i'U,  the  organization  of  the  HARYOU  Asso- 
ciates, will  develop  and  sponsor  programs  in  the 
realm  of  community  action,  community  service, 
arts  and  culture,  and  businesses  such  as  building 
repair  and  renovation,  restaurant  management,  office 
supplies,  and  the  repair  of  office  equipment.  The 
Community  Action  Institute,  the  local  Neighbor- 
hood Boards,  and  Harlem  Youth  Unlimited  are  the 
vehicles  for  social  action.  They  have  the  functions 
of  suggesting,  selecting,  and  refining  the  types  of 
services  which  particular  families  and  individuals 
might  require;  of  stimulating  discussion  to  increase 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
problems  of  the  community;  and  of  determining 
the  types  of  collective  action  which  are  essential  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  provide  the  training,  orientation,  and 
specific  skills  necessary  for  sustained  and  successful 
community  action. 

EDUCATION 
Positive  educational  experiences,  designed  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  young  people,  counteract  the 
negative  influences  of  their  environment,  and  estab- 
lish a  foundation  for  scholastic  and  personal  achieve- 
ment are  mandatory  for  the  children  of  Harlem. 
Without  these  experiences,  the  chances  of  success  of 
any  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  HARYOU  pro- 
gram for  youth  would  be  severely  limited.  HAR- 
YOU's  educational  program  package  has  three  com- 
ponents: pre-school  training,  remediation,  and  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  basic  structural  and  functional  reor- 
ganization of  the  public  schools  in  Harlem  in  order 
to  obtain  the  highest  level  of  education  for  the 
children  attending  the  schools. 


Pre-School  Academies.  There  are  over  12,000 
children  between  3  and  6  years  of  age  in  Central 
Harlem,  -an  area  which  has  20  elementary  schools 
and  no  high  school.  In  order  to  make  an  initial 
and  significant  impact  on  the  educational  pathology 
of  Harlem,  at  least  4,000  children  must  be  provided 
with  pre-school  education.  In  each  school  zone,  two 
Pre-School  Academies,  40  in  all,  will  each  be 
established  to  serve  100  children  3  to  6  years  of  age. 

An  in-service  training  aspect  of  the  Pre-School 
Academy  program  would  be  concerned  not  only  with 
sharpening  the  skills  and  developing  the  insights 
among  professionals,  but  would  also  be  concerned 
with  the  training  of  indigenous  lay  personnel, 
adults  and  youth,  who  will  assume  important 
roles  as  teacher  aides,  cooks,  and  maintenance 
and  clerical  workers. 

After-School  Remediation  Centers.  For  academic- 
ally retarded  school-age  children  and  youth,  After 
School  Study  Centers  must  now  compensate  for  the 
past  failures  of  the  public  schools.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose 40  Elementary  School  After-School  Centers,  10 
Junior  High  School  Centers,  and  10  Senior  High 
School  Tutorial  Centers  are  planned. 

Of  the  31,469  students  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  in  the  Harlem  community,  the 
data  suggest  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  those  in 
the  elementary  schools  are  sufficiently  retarded  in 
the  basic  academic  skills  to  require  intensive  reme- 
dial work,  and  at  least  80  percent  of  those  in  the 
junior  high  schools  would  require  extra  help  if  they 
are  to  function  effectively  in  high  school.  It  would 
follow  therefore  that  any  after-school  remedial  and 
tutorial  program  based  upon  the  assumption  that  no 
one  of  these  students  is  expendable  would  have  to 
make  provisions  for  a  minimum  of  12,000  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  and  nearly  6,000  junior  high 
school  pupils.  A  program  of  the  magnitude  proposed 
would  have  to  be  implemented  in  stages,  and  many 
elements  of  the  program  would  be  contracted  out 
in  the  community. 

Reading  Mobilization  Year.  Before  anything  else 
can  be  done  with  the  hope  of  success  within  these 
schools,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  significantly  the 
reading  level  of  these  children.  There  is  a  welter 
of  evidence  that  this  can  be  done.  The  experience 
in  Junior  High  School  No.  43,  and  the  success 
of  Northside  Center's  Remedial  Reading  Program 
with  "culturally  deprived"  children  who  had  the 
additional  handicap  of  emotional  disturbance,  dem- 
onstrates that  a  concentrated  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram can  help  the  majority  of  these  children  reach 
their  grade  level  in  reading. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  as  a  necessary  first 
step  in  the  development  of  a  program  to  attain 


educational  excellence  in  the  Harlem  schools,  the 
Board  of  Education  should  drop  its  normal  curricu- 
lum in  these  schools  for  a  period  of  a  half  school 
year,  or  perhaps  a  full  school  year,  and  immediately 
mobilize  all  resources  toward  the  goal  of  raising 
the  reading  level  of  all  children  in  the  Harlem 
schools.  During  this  Reading  Mobilization  Year  the 
total  school  program  in  the  schools  would  be  geared 
toward  the  improvement  of  reading  while  all  other 
school  work  would  be  temporarily  postponed.  It 
would  be  the  task  of  each  teacher  and  her  assi- 
tants  to  see  that  every  child  of  normal  intelligence 
and  above  reach  at  least  his  grade  level  in  reading. 
Whatever  special  techniques,  devices,  motivation,  and 
stimulation  are  required  to  attain  this  goal  must  be 
instituted. 
Employment 

The  creation  and  expansion  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  are  crucial  components  of  any 
major  effort  addressing  itself  to  the  social  prob- 
lems confronting  the  youth  of  Central  Harlem.  By 
virtue  of  the  long  isolation  of  Harlem  from  the 
mainstreams  of  New  York  City's  economy,  its  youth 
have  not  been  able  to  take  their  place  as  produc- 
tive and  creative  members  of  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan community.  This  situation  is  not  improving.  In- 
creasingly, Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  youth  are  aban- 
doned to  scramble  for  a  diminished  number  of 
unskilled,  unfulfilling,  and  undesirable  jobs.  This 
situation  calls  for  dramatic  and  imaginative  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  such  youth. 

Over  a  three-year  period,  7,000  Central  Harlem 
youths,  ages  6  through  21,  will  receive  job  training 
through  a  joint  Associated  Community  Teams  — 
Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  Employ- 
ment and  Occupational  Training  Program.  At  five 
training  centers,  this  ACT-HARYOU  Employment 
and  Occupational  Training  Program  would  offer  a 
distinctive  cluster  of  specialized  training  programs, 
with  institutional  training  given  in  occupations  in 
which  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  The  development  of  openings  in  these 
occupations  would  be  the  function  of  the  job  de- 
velopment section  of  this  program,  through  job 
campaigns,  employer  education  programs,  and  the 
publicizing  of  the  employment  services  of  the 
program. 

Special  Programs 

The  zeal  and  imagination  often  characteristic  of 
delinquent  patterns  of  behavior  obviously  represent 
considerable  human  energy  being  put  to  futile  or 
self-destructive  use.  A  major  task  for  HARYOU 
will  be  the  redirection  of  these  energies  into  more 
personally  and  socially  useful  channels. 

Junior  and  Senior  Academies.  Five  Harlem  Youth 
Junior  Academies  and  five  Senior  Academies  are 


planned  to  serve  juvenile  offenders  and  other  adju- 
dicated youth  as  a  halfway  house  between  the  insti- 
tution and  the  community.  Using  educational  tech- 
niques which  seek  to  impart  formal  education  in 
non-classroom  situations,  the  program  will  make 
extensive  use  of  such  skills  as  filmmaking,  tape  re- 
cording, role  playing,  and  peer-guided  group  discus- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  education  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  self  and  society.  Here,  extensive  use  will 
be  made  of  the  whole  range  of  HARYOU-funded 
programs  such  as  the  Cadet  Corps,  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural workshops  in  drama,  dance,  music,  and  the 
graphic  arts.  This  cross-participation  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  development  of  a  stigmatized  and 
in-grown  delinquent  community.  For  the  older  group, 
14  through  17,  the  program  would  also  seek  to 
involve  them  in  occupational  training  and  em- 
ployment programs,  remediation  centers,  and  other 
on-going  HARYOU  projects  as  well  as  in  pro- 
grams contracted  out  in  the  community. 

Narcotics  Institutes.  Also  through  its  planned 
Institutes  for  Narcotics  Research,  detoxification  and 
rehabilitation  would  involve  cross-participation  in 
other  programs. 

After  detoxification,  two  courses  of  treatment 
would  be  available,  counseling  and  referral,  and 
group  living.  The  latter  would  involve  an  around- 
the-clock  program  in  basic  education,  basic  skills 
training,  educational  recreation,  intensive  group 
therapy  and  peer-guided  discussion  sessions. 

Interdepartmental  Neighborhood  Service  Center. 
There  are  currently  some  four  to  five  thousand 
families  in  Central  Harlem  in  the  "multiple- 
problem"  category.  There  is  a  family  service  agency 
in  the  Harlem  community,  the  Interdepartmental 
Neighborhood  Service  Center  (INSC),  which  at- 
tempts to  work  with  multi-problem  families  by  at- 
tempting to  coordinate  the  social  welfare  concerns 
of  these  families,  operating  across  a  tangle  of  func- 
tional and  agency  lines.  A  mutually  supporting  and 
beneficial  arrangement  can  be  developed  wherein 
HARYOU  enables  INSC  to  perform  more  effectively 
while  INSC  helps  those  with  delibilitating  emotional 
and  personal  problems  to  function  better  in  the 
HARYOU  programs. 

Cadet  Corps.  One  of  the  main  symptoms  of  wide- 
spread educational  deficiency  is  a  marked  loss  of 
motivation.  Under  such  conditions,  academic  motiva- 
tion must  be  restimulated  by  tying  educational  pro- 
ficiency to  the  attainment  of  other  interests  and 
goals.  In  the  proposed  HARYOU  Cadet  program  in- 
volving 50  corps,  advancement  up  the  ranks  wil) 
be  partially  based  on  mastering  the  manual  which 
will  also  be  an  appropriate  graded  reader,  although 
its  content  is  relevant  to  the  Corps'  interests. 


Arts  and  Culture 

HARYOU's  programs  in  arts  and  cultural  affairs 
will  provide  opportunities  for  some  5,000  young 
people  to  participate  in  the  full  range  of  classes 
and  workshops  in  the  graphic,  plastic,  and  perform- 
ing arts.  At  the  same  time,  the  employed  artists  and 
craftsmen  will  serve  as  adult  consultants  to  business 
enterprises  of  Harlem  Youth  Unlimited,  such  as 
coffee  shops,  a  Film  and  Sound  Studio,  and  an 
Industrial  Arts,  Fashion,  and  Interior  Design 
Studio.  Those  involved  here  would  design  and 
produce  audio-visual  aids  and  illustrated  texts  for 
such  programs  as  the  Pre-School  Academies,  the 
After- School  Remediation  Centers,  the  Institutes  for 
Narcotics  Research,  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Board  organizations.  And  finally, 
young  artists  and  performers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  fields  in  the  workshops  will  move 
toward  professional  standing  in  a  HARYOU  Play- 
house, by  way  of  engagements  in  the  coffee  shops. 

Beyond  involvement  in  the  building  and  staffing 
of  such  enterprises  as  coffee  shop  cultural  centers 
and  other  previously  mentioned  businesses,  on-the- 
job  training  in  business  enterprises  which  will  be 
operated  by  the  youth  as  services  to  the  community 
would  include  a  uniform  and  sporting  goods  store, 
an  office  equipment  and  supply  firm,  a  building  reno- 
vation contracting  company,  and  a  corps  of  contract 
salesmen. 

RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 
An  action  program,  consisting  of  so  many  parts 
and  designed  to  produce  radical  changes  in  the 
experiences  of  youth,  must  make  provision  for  shar- 
ing the  fruits  of  its  experience  with  others.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  whether  the  total  HARYOU 
program  had  any  impact  upon  the  pathology,  lives, 
and  structure  of  the  Central  Harlem  community.  It 
is  also  necessary  for  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  reliably  informed  about  the  population 
it  is  endeavoring  to  serve  and  the  operations  of  the 
program  parts.  Finally,  it  seems  important  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  some  of  the  specific  HAR- 
YOU program  efforts  so  that  knowledge  of  effective 
and  ineffective  programming  and  approaches  may  be 
disseminated.  In  order  to  be  judged  successful,  it 
is  not  enough  to  demonstrate  changes  in  Central 
Harlem's  rates  of  pathology,  in  the  aspirations  and 
motivations  of  its  people,  and  in  its  institutional 
arrangements.  These  changes  must  also  be  shown  to 
be  consequences  of  HARYOU's  programs. 

HARYOU's  triumphs  and  defeats  will  thus  be  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  can  come  better  under- 
standing of  the  ways  in  which  social  and  psycholog- 
ical forces  may  be  harnessed  to  better  the  lives  of  all. 
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